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What Are The Social Responsibilities 


Mr. McBurney: Our first speaker by 
special transcription is Gordon Dean, 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Mr. Dean: 


Mr. DEAN: Mr. Moderator, you posed 
the question of the social responsibili- 
ties of scientists. The quick and easy 
answer is that they are the same 
responsibilities that are borne by non- 
scientific citizens. This is true, of 
course, but we have to take a longer 
look at the question because of the 
nature of affairs in the world today. 
Scientists, pure and applied, do more 
to change the nature and problems of 
the society we all live in than any 
other group. 


Can Scientist Help? 


Does this fact give them any special 
competence or unusual obligation to 
help us change our customs, our laws, 
and policies to meet the changes they 
create? Can they help in a special 
way to make these changes add up to 
good for all concerned? Just because 
a man is a scientist it does not neces- 
sarily follow that he is especially 
gifted to cope with the problems of 
social, economic or political change. 
But scientists do have a method of 
solving the problems of research in 
nature that might be adapted to solv- 
ing the social problems that the 
achievements of science bring upon us. 

President Conant of Harvard has 
pointed this out in his brand new 
book. Science and Common Sense. In 
his summation Dr. Conant raises this 
question, and I quote: “Will the intro- 
duction of science into the practical 
art of organizing human society be of 
benefit?” My answer is definitely, 
“Ves.” 

Here then, on the word of a leader 
in science, is one responsibility of 
natural science: to help social scien- 


Of Scientists? 


tists and lay leaders of affairs develop 
more precise ways of handling social 
problems, methods that are more like- 
ly to produce good results than those 
in use today. This is not to say that 
men of science must have all the an- 
swers to the situation that they 
create. 

Take one that is with us right now. 
The Census Bureau has just told us 
that the number of persons in the 
United States over sixty-five years of 
age in 1950 has doubled in the decade 
since the 1940 census. The advances 
in medical science and techniques of 
public health brought this about. 
Would you believe that it is the re- 
sponsibility of the medical scientist 
to take the lead in disposing of the 
problems created by this particular 
social phenomenon— problems like 
those of providing for the gainful 
employment of these aged, for their 
recreation, perhaps of changes in so- 
cial security and tax laws, and of 
assessment of their political power? 


‘Give Us the Facts’ 


I think the answer is “No.” It is 
up to all of us. However, there is 
something else the scientists may do. 
They can give us the facts about the 
physical nature of these social prob- 
lems. In other words, they can mark 
off the limit, the boundaries within 
which we have to work in solving 
them. 

The members of the Atomic Energy 
Commission meet this situation every 
day. The men of science have to tell 
us how policies that we might adopt 
would work in the physical world we 
are dealing with. This function of 
communication is a very real respon- 
sibility of the scientists. They can 
save us from wasting our time with 
policies and solutions that just won’t 
work. 
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The writings of men like Conant 
and of Bush and Oppenheimer geared 
to the understanding of the intelli- 
gent layman are a very real social 
contribution. We welcome also their 
advice and suggestions for the solu- 
tion of complex social, political, and 
economic problems facing us today. 
But here their special competence is 
less. They become a few among many 
whose views must go into the shaping 
of a national or international policy. 


Scientist and Politics 


Now a final thought. How many 
scientists are there in Congress, in 
the state legislature, in city govern- 
ment, in town councils? Very few, I 
would venture. Now, is it good or 
bad? It would be interesting, I think, 
to have the views of the other mem- 
bers of this panel on this point: 
Should scientists descend from the 
ivory tower of the seeker after fact 
and throw themselves into the heat 
and dirt of common, ordinary partisan 
polities? 

To sum up then, it seems to me, 
as a layman, as a nonscientist, that 
in this world of the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury, men of science do have some 
very special social responsibilities. 
What do the scientists themselves 
think about it? 


Mr. McBurney: Thank you, Mr. 
Dean. And now may I present the 
other members of our panel. Mr. Karl 
Lark-Horovitz, Professor of Physics 
at Purdue University; Mrs. Susanne 
K. Langer, visiting Professor of 
Philosophy at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and O. W. Eshbach, Dean of the 
Technological Institute at Northwest- 
ern University. You have heard Gor- 
don Dean’s remarks. Lark-Horovitz, 
what are your reactions to his posi- 
tion? 


Mr. LarK-Horovitz: Mr. Dean raises 
the question: How far are scientists 
participating in the various legisla- 
tures? Perhaps I may remind you 
that on the Continent, in the various 
parliaments, and in England it has 
been customary that outstanding 
scientists, also outstanding artists, 


are elected to the so-called Upper 
House, and so you will find men like 
Bertrand Russell, the mathematician, 
and Lord Rutherford, the great phys- 
icist, participating in the House of 
Lords. They have the advantage there 
of hearing expert advice on scientific 
and technical questions on the floor 
of the House. What would you think 
if we would have Senators-at-Large 
representing scientific and technologi- 
cal advances in our Senate? 

Mr. McBurNEY: What would you 
think of that, Eshbach? 


Education and Advice 


Mr. ESHBACH: I agree with Mr. Dean 
and Mr. Lark-Horovitz. Certainly one 
of the important functions of the 
scientist in regard to our social wel- 
fare is, and will be for some time, 
the education of people concerning 
the consequences of scientific develop- 
ment. I don’t think we can expect 
scientists as people to be any wiser 
politically than others. Of course, 
their advice on policy should be heard, 
particularly on technical questions. 
It isn’t any accident that many of 
our scientists are appointed advisers 
to political bodies. 

I would like to point out the minor- 
ity group about which we are talking. 
The number of scientists in this coun- 
try is too small to be effective in 
direct political action. Their number 
in other countries is still smaller. 
For example, in this country our 
scientific progress today depends upon 
one-half of our population, or about 
750,000 people. This includes the en- 
gineers and scientists; but only about 
a tenth of a per cent, a fifth of the 
half, are really engaged in scientific 
and development work, and only about 
a fifth of these, or one-fiftieth per cent, 
are highly educated people with what 
we would call the doctor’s degree. The 
proportion is smaller in other coun- 
tries, and it is this group that we 
are talking about. 


Mr. McBurney: You say half our 
population. You mean one-half of 
one per cent. 


Mr. ESHBACH: Yes. 
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Mr. McBurney: One-half of one per 
cent of the population which is con- 
siderably different. Mrs. Langer, how 
about this? Do you want scientists in 
Congress? 


Mrs. LANGER: No, I don’t want scien- 
tists in Congress because I think a 
scientist who gave his time to wres- 
tling around with party politics would 
very soon lose his competence as a 
scientist; but I think it would be an 
excellent thing if you had scientists 
in close touch with the Cabinet, in 
close touch with teachers of the peo- 
ple, so that they know what the dan- 
gers are that exist in this extraor- 
dinarily sharp instrument which 
science has put into their hands. I 
would like to see scientists consulted 
but not called upon to waste their 
time in politics. 


Scientist Consultants 


Mr. Larxk-Horovitz: I quite agree 
with that. I think the main contribu- 
tion which scientists have to make 
nowadays is to bring science to the 
people, and that can only be done if 
the scientists will make a serious 
effort to clarify the social implications 
of an invention to the people at large. 
That is particularly necessary because 
of the unusually long time-lag be- 
tween the discovery, which cannot be 
foreseen or aimed at, and the inven- 
tion which is made for a purpose. 
So the scientist has to be instru- 
mental in eliminating the irresponsible 
claims made by advertising or so- 
called scientific fellow-travelers who 
use the language of science to bring 
about confusion. He has to eliminate 
exaggeration and misinterpretation of 
scientific information. Now, it is quite 
true most scientists are not also at 
the same time writers, but we have 
in this country a large number of 
science writers. I think it is the duty 
of every scientist to help the daily 
press and the science writers in every 
way to make it possible for the people 
to understand what the social impli- 
cations of science are. 


Mr. McBurney: Do you think this is 
a new responsibility of scientists, this 


responsibility of clarification? 


Mr. LARK-Horovitz: This responsi- 
bility, the scientist really has had all 
the time, but it becomes in a certain 
sense new because of the specializa- 
tion of science. If you will remember, 
there was a time when all science 
was part of what is called natural 
philosophy. It was the chair of 
physics. In the English University 
it is still called the chair of natural 
philosophy, and men like Kant of 
Germany used to lecture not only on 
ethics and aesthetics and moral phi- 
losophy, but on mechanics, on chem- 
istry, or astronomy. All this was 
called philosophy. Nowadays the scien- 
tist is so specialized that he has a 
particular duty (a) to educate his 
fellow scientists in other fields, and 
(b) to collaborate with science writ- 
ers to make science understandable 
for the people. 


Philosophical Conceptions 


Mrs. LANGER: It seems to me that to 
make science understandable for the 
people is not sufficient, that what the 
people should do with science after 
they understand its possibilities is the 
most urgent question. The possibili- 
ties are all that the scientist or science 
writer can convey, can educate them 
in. What they are to do with science 
rests fundamentally on philosophical 
questions, on philosophical conceptions 
and aims. Now, the business of the 
philosophers is to clarify ideas. It is 
no longer their business to go in for 
scientific teaching. The reason why 
science has split off is the same reason 
why philosophy should finally come to 
terms with its own problems. 


Mr. McBurney: Now, to go back to 
Mr. Dean’s opening remarks, there is 
no question that modern science has 
dumped some pretty serious problems 
in our laps. Science has made enor- 
mous progress. We seem to be agreed 
upon that. Scientists have given us 
the atomic bomb. They have given us 
all sorts of modern inventions, and we 
are now beginning to wonder whether 
those inventions aren’t instruments of 
destruction. The question we ask is: 
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What are the scientists’ responsibili- 
ties in terms of using these inventions 
that they have brought to light? 
Eshbach? 


Mr. ESHBACH: I agree with Mrs. 
Langer that the answer depends a 
lot on what we consider the ethical 
and moral viewpoint. We all agree 
that we are against war, against 
aggression. We are willing to use 
all means including science to defend 
our way of life, and our opposition 
here to the use of science for warfare 
is due to a changed attitude toward 
war itself because of the apparent 
violence which will result. 


War Applications 


I think we should introduce here 
at this time a little perspective on the 
degree to which the applications of 
science have been accelerated. The ap- 
plication of science to war isn’t new. 
Actually, you can go back to the time 
of Archimedes, but we probably could 
begin with the development of applied 
science three hundred years ago, or 
let’s say in the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth centuries. Galileo was profes- 
sor of military science. Leonardo da 
Vinci advertised himself as a military 
engineer. What we today consider as 
engineering didn’t develop until two 
hundred years ago in France, and the 
history of what we are thinking about 
in terms of the application of science 
occurred largely within the centennial 
history of Northwestern University. 
It was in France and England that 
the idea of civil engineering as dis- 
tinguished from military engineering 
began the whole series of professional 
groups of engineering in the United 
States which we now call traditional, 
electrical, mechanical and civil. But 
it was not until the end of the nine- 
teenth century that the application of 
specialized fields of science brought 
about the achievements we have to- 
day and their possible applications 
to warfare and violence. I would 
like Dr. Horovitz to comment on this. 
Mr. LArK-Horovitz: The awareness 
of possible abuses of modern science 
came after the first World War dur- 
ing which time scientists on a large 


scale started to participate in the de- 
sign and construction not only of 
weapons but entirely new strategy 
such as airplanes, radio, chemical 
warfare, poison gas. It is interesting 
that in the true Christian spirit in 
the sixteenth century when ballistics 
was first developed, a famous Italian 
mathematician refused to publish his 
results on ballistics because it would 
further warfare, but when the Turks 
attacked in 1531, then he said, “TI 
should have stuck to these studies in 
warfare because I might have been 
able actually to defend the republic.” 


World Cooperation 


Now, as we know, scientists as 
an organized group began to function 
in the thirties and pointed to the 
necessity of studying the social im- 
pact of modern science. Science and 
social welfare was the theme of the 
British Association meeting in Black- 
pool in 7386. In 1937 the Council of 
the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science resolved to 
extend to all other scientific organi- 
zations throughout the world an invi- 
tation to cooperate not only for the 
advancement of science, but also for 
the promotion of peace and intellec- 
tual freedom in order that science 
may continue to advance and spread 
more abundantly its benefits to all of 
mankind. At the same time a proposal 
was made that a Society for the Study 
of Social Relations of Science be 
founded. This resulted in the organi- 
zation of the special Division of the 
British Association of the Social and 
International Relations of Science 
which was organized in 1938 in Cam- 
bridge. 

Mrs. LANGER: I wonder to what ex- 
tent the Council—what was its name 
—on the Relation of Science to Social 
Welfare—took up the basic ethical, 
that is strictly philosophical questions, 
there involved? I am not asking 
whether there were philosophers pres- 
ent because a great deal of philo- 
sophical thinking is not done by pro- 
fessional philosophers. It is done 
often by scientists. It should be done 
much more than it is by statesmen, 
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but I wonder whether the complete 
absence of philosophical advisers in a 
case like this does not very often allow 
great confusions of fundamental is- 
sues, so that you start somewhere 
halfway up the ladder instead of at 
the bottom. 


Symposiums 


Mr. LarK-Horovitz: I can answer 
this question regarding the Blackpool 
meeting. Philosophy was represented 
to some extent by Sir Richard Greg- 
ory, the famous editor of Nature who 
has been giving a great deal of 
thought to the philosophical and eth- 
ical problems involved in the applica- 
tion of science. And at the bicentenary 
meeting in Princeton there was a 
special symposium held on the physical 
sciences and human values. Northrup 
of Yale, as you know, a philosopher, 
gave a great deal of discussion on the 
philosophical and ethical question 
which you raised. 


Mr. McBurNeEy: Let me get back to 
our basic question: “What are the 
social responsibilities of scientists?” 
Now, you scientists on our panel have 
made it perfectly clear that in this 
year of our Lord the scientists have 
a responsibility in the way of clarify- 
ing their discoveries and their inven- 
tions so people will understand them. 
Mrs. Langer, however, persists in the 
question: Do scientists have a re- 
sponsibility in the matter of determin- 
ing policy as to how these inventions 
should be used? Now, would you 
speak specifically to that question? 


Mr. LarK-Horovitz: I think to a cer- 
tain extent they have, but you see, 
when people talk nowadays about 
moral and social responsibilities of 
scientists, they always speak about 
the atomic bomb. It is a good thing 
they do, because it is probably the 
most important consideration of our 
time. There are certain fields of sci- 
ence, however, where the scientist 
definitely has a moral obligation to 
insist on the application of science. 
I mean here the health program where 
science has done so much and could do 
still more, the program of nutrition, 


scientific farming, and population pro- 
grams. In all these cases science 
should actually insist on the applica- 
tion that is entirely for beneficial and 
peace-time uses, but you know that 
all the applications of scientific prog- 
ress depend to a large extent on the 
social climate, and usually there are 
great difficulties before such an actual 
status can be accepted. 


Responsibility of Philosopher 


Mr. McBurney: How does the phi- 
losopher and the moral thinker and 
political leader complement the sci- 
entist in the role that Lark-Horovitz 
was just describing? 


Mrs. LANGER: I should say the busi- 
ness of the philosopher is to clarify 
those underlying ideas which determine 
what is, in fact, the social welfare, 
whether the social welfare stops at 
political borders and is furthered by 
the relative destruction of other po- 
litical groups, so that at least they 
can’t, let’s say, be as strong as our 
own, or whether the social welfare in 
a world which is industrially and eco- 
nomically one does not rest on the 
social welfare of the population of the 
earth as a whole. Now, you may very 
well say: But philosophers don’t clari- 
fy these ideas. I am sorry that in that 
case I must agree with you. The 
philosophers, I think, have very large- 
ly fallen down. I say it with shame. 
I am frankly ashamed of that failure. 
Not enough work has been done. In- 
stead of loading up the scientists with 
a responsibility which I think is ex- 
cessive, because as a group they are 
already perhaps the most serious and 
hard-working and hard-thinking part 
of the population, I would rather see 
the people (who are after all the 
ruling body in this country) make a 
rigorous and vigorous demand on 
their philosophers to prepare them- 
selves with as hard and exacting work 
as the scientists. There are, in fact, 
no bodies of facts to be learned in 
philosophy, but there are techniques. 


Mr. McBurney: I was about to say 
that was a remarkably modest state- 
ment, Mrs. Langer. However, I am 
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not sure it is because you wind up by 
assigning terrific responsibilities to 
the philosophers. Where does that 
leave you, Eshbach? 


Depends on Social Climate 


Mr. ESHBACH: I was just thinking 
that you cannot avoid political re- 
sponsibility because social and sci- 
entific progress depend to a large ex- 
tent on the social climate in which it 
is nurtured. For example, when the 
political situation is directed or ori- 
ented toward the welfare of the 
people as contrasted to the power of 
the state, then I think you have a 
possibility of international peace, and 
then you have a possibility of the 
scientist and the social worker and 
the philosopher working in harmony. 


Mr. McBurNEy: Yes, but when that 
situation doesn’t exist, when you have 
a world situation which looks some- 
thing like moral collapse and you hand 
these statesmen and these people 
weapons which you scientists produce, 
you then have the problem we are 
talking about here today. 


Mr. ESHBACH: What I am saying 
simply is that the direct responsibility 
is political, 

Mrs. LANGER: Whose direct responsi- 
bility? 

Mr. ESHBACH: 
sponsible. 


The people are re- 


Mrs. LANGER: The people—I agree. 


Mr. LARK-HorovitzZ: How can the 
people be responsible if they don’t 
understand what they are handling? 
You see, I think there is a great 
difficulty involved altogether. We 
have modern technology, very compli- 
cated and very sophisticated, super- 
imposed upon a rather primitive mind. 
The mind of man has not particularly 
changed, neither in its superstitions 
nor in its belief in mystics or any- 
thing since the time of Christ. There 
is the conflict. You have modern man, 
emotionally just as he was two thou- 
sand years ago, but technologically 
advanced, and what are you going to 
do about it? 


Mr. McBurRNEY: Since that is the 
case, why do you scientists hand this 
primitive man sharp knives and 
weapons and atomic guns and what- 
not, Lark-Horovitz? Aren’t you re- 
miss in your moral responsibility? 
Maybe you had better close up your 
shop for awhile. 


Mr. LarK-Horovitz: No, I don’t think 
stopping science would stop it at all. 


Mr. McBurney: What is the answer? 
Do we turn to Mrs. Langer here as 
our hope in the philosopher? Where 
is it? You can’t abdicate your re- 
sponsibilities, ladies and gentlemen, 
by saying, “Well, we have to depend 
on the people.” They look to you for 
leadership. Where is their leader- 
ship? 

Mrs. LANGER: It seems to me this 
leadership has to come out of the 
philosophical profession exactly the 
way technological leadership comes 
ultimately out of the scientific pro- 
fession. Now, it is a fact that phi- 
losophers have fallen down, but there 
is no use sitting down and weeping 
about it because, in fact, I think that 
the human mind is perfectly capable 
of growing up even at an accelerated 
rate, and what makes people grow up 
is emergency. Now, we live in a con- 
stant moral emergency. If you have 
a nine-year-old boy, you do not or- 
dinarily hand him a sharp axe. 


Mr. McBurney: That is what I was 
saying a minute ago. 


‘Can't Afford to Be Childish’ 


Mrs. LANGER: You usually give him 
a safe little hatchet to play with first, 
but when a boy grows up in a pioneer 
society he has to be able to handle a 
sharp axe by the time he is nine or 
ten. He cannot afford to be childish. 
Now, the same thing holds for us all. 
There is no use asking: Is science 
good or bad for us? Science is here. 
It is in our hands like the sharp axe. 
We are pioneer children in a new 
world, and we simply cannot afford 
to be childish. 


Mr. McBurney: We have had these 
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constructive answers. It has been 
perfectly clear that the scientist has 
a popularizing role to play, the role 
of clarification. There still seems to 
be question in this whole matter of 
policy. Who is going to make the 
decisions? And that question, it seems 
to me, we haven’t answered ade- 
quately. Mr. Dean did have one sug- 
gestion. He suggested that the intro- 
duction of science into the art of 
policy and affairs might be of great 
benefit. I take that to mean that the 
application of scientific method to 
questions of policy and value might 
contribute to the solution of those 
problems. What do you think of that, 


Mrs. Langer? 


Mrs. LANGER: I don’t know what I 
think of that. 


Mr. McBurneEy: Can you solve these 
questions of value and policy by the 
kind of method the scientists have 
found so successful? 


Mrs. LANGER: No, philosophy has its 
own methods, and I do believe if you 
get philosophical clarity into your 
ideas, you will know what you want. 
You will know what you want to use 
and why... 


ANNOUNCER: I am sorry, Mrs. Langer 
and gentlemen, but our time is up. 
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Man, the spirit, with his ideas of responsibility compared to the type of 
scientist who has little use for the layman, or things unscientific. 


Nation 170:492-4, My. 20, ’50. “The Scientists’ Responsibility.” A. J. CARL- 
SON. 

A professor of physiology at the University of Chicago points out the 
incongruity of trying to eliminate the pollution of our air and water while we 
build atomie bombs which will ruin both air and water for years to come. 


New Republic 124:11-12, Feb. 5, ’51. “Scientists and the Great Debate.” A. G. 
MEZERIK. 

Gives the goal of the Society for Social Responsibility in Science and 
points out why scientists need to be aware of the social and economic implica- 
tions of their work. 


New Statesman and Nation 37:124-5, Feb. 5, ’49. “Science out of Step.” R. 
CALDER. 

The need for science to be realized as Natural Philosophy so that it can 
be reconciled with Moral Philosophy and established as one of the Humanities. 


New York Times Magazine p. 9+, Mar. 19, ’50. “Science to Save Us from 
Science.” B. RUSSELL. 

Can a society based on science and scientific technique have the stability of 
societies in the past or does it necessarily develop explosive forces that will 
destroy it? The author concludes that the answer is in wanting for other 
nations what we would have for our own. 


Survey 36:347-50, Jl., 50. “Human Engineering, for Better or for Worse.” 


E. CROOK. ; 
The need for human engineering to stop man’s lopsided drive toward so 


ealled progress. 
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